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Tue evil of incorrect spelling and unintelligent reading is, by no means, 
wholly imputable to teachers. It springs, in part, from the use of books, 
ill adapted to the different stages of growth in youthful minds. Another 
cause consists in a most pernicious error on the part of parents, in regard 
to the true objects of reading. Many teachers have assured me, that they 
are perfectly aware, that the time spent in reading is mainly lost ; but that 
the usages of the school and the demands of the district, prohibit them— 
perhaps under penalty of dismission—from adopting a better mode. It is 
said, that the first and only inquiry, made by parents of their children, is, 
‘‘ How many times and how much have you read,” not, ‘‘ What have you 
read about ?’? A question like the last, presupposes some judgement and 
some ability to follow it up with further inquiries ; but any body can put the 
first, for it is an easy problem, which solves the ratio of mental: progress 
by the number of pages mechanically gone over. The children’s minds 
are not looked into, to see what new operations they can accurately per- 
form; but the inquiry relates only to the amount of labor, done by the 
organs of speech ;—as though so many turns of the bodily machine would 
yield, perforce, a corresponding amount of mental product. It is charac- 
teristic of the learned professions, that the person employed directs the 
employer ; and it is earnestly to be hoped, that teachers will soon deserv- 
edly win so much of the confidence of the community, that they will no 
longer feel constrained to practise methods they know to be valueless, in 
order to harmonize with opinions they know to be pernicious. 

It is probable, also, that this mischief may have been aggravated, in 
those places where there is a gradation of schools, by the conditions, pre- 
scribed in their regulations, for advancing from one school to another. 
One important fact I have learned is, that in places containing in the 
aggregate not less than one hundred thousand inhabitants, (about one 
seventh of the population of the State,) a condition for rising from one 
school to another is, either in express words or in substance, that the can- 
didate shall be able to ‘‘read fluently.” Under such a rule, should a 
strong desire exist to advance children to a higher school, there is great 
danger that the value of intelligent reading will be sacrificed to the worth- 
lessness of mere ‘‘ fluent” reading. 

In this State, where the schools are open to all, an inability to spell the 
commonly used words in our language, justly stamps the deficient mind 
with the stigma of illiteracy. Notwithstanding the intrinsic difficulty of 
inastering our orthography, there must be some defect in the manner of 
teaching it ;—otherwise, this daily attention of the children to the subject, 
from the commencement to the end of their school-going life, would make 
them adepts in the mystery of spelling, except in cases of mental incapacity. 
Anomalous, arbitrary, contradictory, as is the formation of the words of 
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our language from its letters, yet it is the blessing of the children, that 
they know not what they undertake, when they begin the labor. 

But, however deeply we may be mortified at the general inability of our 
youth to spell well, it is the lightest of all regrets, compared with the 
calamity of their pretending to read, what they fail to understand, Lan- 
guage is not merely a necessary instrument of civilization, past or pros- 
pective, but it is an indispensable condition of our existence as rational 
beings. We are accustomed to speak with admiration of those assemblages 
of things, we call the necessaries, the comforts, the blessings of life, with- 
out thinking that language is a pre-necessary to them all. It requires a 
union of two things, entirely distinct in themselves, to confer the highest 
attribute of human greatness ;—in the first place, a creative mind, revoly- 
ing, searching, reforming, perfecting, within jts own silent recesses ; and 
then such power over the energy and copiousness of language, as can 
bring into light whatever was prepared in darkness, and can transfer it to 
the present or the absent, to contemporaries or posterity. ‘Thucydides makes 
Pericles say, that ‘‘one who forms a judgment upon any point, but cannot 
explain himself clearly to the people, might as well have never thought at 
all on the subject.” The highest strength of understanding and justness 
of feeling, without fitting language to make themselves manifest, are but as 
the miser’s hoard, without even the reversion of benefit, we may ultimately 
expect from the latter. And, for all social purposes, thought and expression 
are dependant, each upon the other. Ideas without words are valueless to 
the public ; and words without ideas have this mischievous attribute, that 
they inflict the severest pains and penalties on those who are most innocent 
of thus abusing them. 

This is not a place to speak of the nature and utility of language, any 
further than is rigidly necessary to an exposition of the best mode of 
acquiring and the true object in using it. Within this limit, it may be 
observed, that we arrive at knowledge in two ways ; first, by our own 
observation of phenomena without, and our own consciousness of what 
passes within us ; and we seek words aptly to designate whatever has been 
observed, whether material or mental. In this case the objects and events 
are known to us, before the names, or phrases, which describe them. 
Or, secondly, we see or hear words, and, through a knowledge of their 
diversified applications, we become acquainted with objects and phenomena, 
of which we should otherwise have remained forever ignorant. In this 
case, the words precede a knowledge of the things they designate. In one 
case we are introduced to words through things ; in the other, to things, 
through words ; but when once both have been strongly associated together, 
the presence of either will suggest its correlative. The limited fund of knowl- 
edge laid open to us by the former mode bears no assignable proportion to 
the immense resources proffered us by the latter. Without language, we 
should know something of the more obtrusive phenomena, within reach 
of the senses, but an impenetrable wall of darkness would lie beyond their 
narrow horizon. With language, that horizon recedes until the expanse 
of the globe, with its continents, its air, its oceans, and all that are therein, 
lies under our eye, like an adjacent landscape. Without language, our 
own memory dates the beginning of time, and the record of our own mo- 
mentary existence contains all that we can know of universal history. But 
with language, antiquity re-lives ; we are spectators at the world’s creation ; 
we are present with our first progenitors, when the glory of a new life 
beamed from their inanimate frames ; the long train of historic events 
passes in review before us ; we behold the multiplication and expansion of 
our race, from individuals to nations, from patriarchs to dynasties ; we see 
their temporal vicissitudes and moral transformations ; the billowy rise 
and fall of empires ; the subsidence of races whose power and numbers 
once overshadowed the earth ; the emergence of feeble and despised tribes 
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into wide-extended dominion ; we see the dealings of God with men, and 
of men with each other ;—all, in fine, which has been done and suflered 
by our kindred nature, in arms, arts, science, philosophy, judicature, gov- 
ernment ; and we see them, not by their own light only, but by the clearer 
light retlected upon them from subsequent times. What contrast could be 
more striking, than that between an unlettered savage and a philosopher,— 
the one imprisoned, the other privileged,—in the halls of the same library ; 
—the one compelled by fear to gaze upon the pages of a book, the other 
impatient for the pleasure of doing it! As the former works his reluctant 
eye downwards over successive lines, he sees nothing but ink and paper. 
Beyond, it is vacancy. But to the eye of the philosopher, the sombre 
pages are magically illuminated. By their light he sees other Jands and 
times. All that filled his senses before he opened the revealing page 
is only an atom of the world, in which he now expatiates. He is made 
tree of the universe, — A sentiment, uttered thousands of years ago, if 
touched by the spirit of humanity, falls freshly upon his responsive bosom. 
‘he fathers of the world come out of the past and stand around him, and 
hold converse with him, as it were, face to face. Old eloquence and poetry 
are again heard and sung. Sages imbue him with their wisdom ; martyrs 
inspire him by their example ; and the authors of discoveries, each one of 
whom won immortality by the boon he conferred upon the race, become 
his teachers, ‘Truths, which it took ages to perfect and establish ; sciences 
elaborated by the world’s intellect, are passed over to him, finished and 
whole. This presents but the faintest contrast, between the savage and the 
philosopher, looking at the same books, and, to a superficial observer, 
occupied alike. 

To prepare children for resembling the philosopher, rather than the sav- 
age, it is well to begin early, but it is far more important to begin right ; 
and the school is the place for children to form an invincible habit of never 
using the organs of speech by themselves, and as an apparatus, detached 
from, and independent of, the mind. The. school is the place to form a 
habit of observing distinctions between words and phrases, and of adjusting 
the language used to various extents of meaning. It is the place, where 
they are to commence the great art of adapting words to ideas and feelings, 
just as we apply a measuring instrument to objects to be measured. Then, 
in after-life, they will never venture upon the use of words which they do 
not understand ; and they will be enabled to use language, co-extensive 
with their thoughts and feelings,—language which shall mark off so much 
of any subject as they wish to exhibit, as plainly as though they could have 
walked round it and set up landmarks. 

There is time enough devoted to exercises on language in our schools, 
to have enabled every one of that numerous class of citizens, whose attain- 
ments and good sense entitle them to be elected to municipal offices or to 
some station in the government, to prepare written documents, to draught 
petitions, reports, and so forth, upon all ordinary subjects, not professional 
or technical. Yet how many men of excellent judgment find themselves 
unable to express their thoughts clearly and forcibly, in speech or writing, 
because they have never been accustomed to apply language to mental 
operations. Every man, conversant with the profession of the law, knows, 
that no inconsiderable portion of those litigated cases, which burden courts 
and embroil neighborhoods, arises from some misapprehension of the 
meaning of the language used by the parties, in oral or written contracts. 
lhe time spent by the scholars in reading, from the age of eight or ten to 
sixteen years, is amply sufficient to enrich their minds with a great amount 
of various and useful knowledge, without encroaching one hour upon other 
accustomed studies. 

There is another fact, most pertinent to this part of the subject. It is 
well known that science itself, among scientific men, can never advance 
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far beyond a scientific language in which to record its laws and principles. 
An unscientific language, like the Chinese, will keep a people unscientific 
forever. So the knowledge of a people on any subject cannot far exceed 
the compass of the language, which they fully comprehend. If what are 
called the exact sciences do not depend upon the exactness of the language 
they use, all exactness in other sciences does. Nor is it a fact of less im- 
portance, that language reacts upon the mind that uses it. It is like the 
garments, in which some nations clothe themselves, which shape the very 
limbs that draw them on. Men are generally very willing to modify or 
change their opinions and views, while they exist in thought merely, but 
when once formally expressed, the language chosen often becomes the 
mould of the opinion, The opinion fills the mould, but cannot break it and 
assume a new form. Thus errors of thought and of life, originate in im- 
potence of language. 

The English language has been estimated to contain seventy or eighty 
thousand words in reputable use. A knowledge of so many of these words 
as are incommon use, with a power of summoning them, like trained bands, 
to come at the bidding of thought, arises from the smallest beginnings. ‘The 
distance is so immense, between the first, rude articulation of an infant, and 
the splendid and law-giving utterance of an cloquent man, that we could 
hardly believe, beforehand, that the two extremes had reference to the 
same individual. To gain time, by shortening the distance between these 
extremes, or by removing obstacles and thus accelerating progress from the 
former to the Jatter, is one of the most appropriate labors of education. 
The hints which follow are offered with diffidence ;—in the hope, however, 
that they may prove useful themselves, or be suggestive to other minds of 
that which is better. 

The process of learning to spell our language is so imperceptibly lost in 
that of learning to read it, that the two can best be considered together. 

One preliminary truth is to be kept steadily in view in all the processes 
of teaching, and in the preparation of all its instruments ; viz., that, though 
much may be done by others to aid, yet the effective labor must be per- 
formed by the learner himself. Knowledge cannot be poured into a child’s 
mind, like fluid from one vessel into another. The pupil may do something 
by intuition, but generally there must be a conscious effort on his part. 
He is not a passive recipient, but an active, voluntary agent. He must do 
more than admit or welcome ; he must reach out, and grasp, and bring 
home. It is the duty of the teacher to bring knowledge within arm’s length 
of the learner ; and he must break down its masses into portions so minute, 
that they can be taken up and appropriated, one by one ; but the final 
appropriating act must be the learner’s. [Knowledge is not annexed to the 
mind like a foreign substance, but the mind assimilates it by its own vital 
powers. It is far less true, that each one must earn his own bread by the 
sweat of his own brow, than it is that, each one must earn his own knowl- 
edge by the labor of his own brain ; for, strictly speaking, Nature recognises 
no title to it by inheritance, gift, or finding. Development of mind is by 
growth and organization, not by external accretion. Hence all effective 
teaching must have reference to this indispensable, consummating act and 
effort of the learner. The feelings may undoubtedly be modified by exter- 
nal impressions, and, therefore, the mind is sometimes spoken of as passive, 
recipient, adoptive ; and the objects around us have a fitness and adaptation 
to awaken mental activity ; but the acquisition of positive knowledge is not 
effected by a process of involuntary absorption. Such a notion belongs to 
the philosophy by which, a few years ago, a grammatical chart was published 
and pretty extensively sold in some of the States, whose peculiar virtue it 
was, that, if hung up somewhere in a house, the whole family would shortly 
become good grammarians, by mysteriously imbibing, as it were, certain 
grammatical eflluvia. ‘The distinction should become broader and broader, 
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between the theory of education which deals with mind as living spirit, 
and that which deals with it as a lifeless substance. Every scholar, in a 
school, must think with his own mind, as every singer, in a choir, must 
sing with his own voice. 

It, then, in learning, all wills and desires, all costs, labors, efforts, of 
others, are dependant, at last, upon the will of the learner, the first requi- 
site is the existence in his mind of a desire to learn. Children, who spend 
six months in learning the alphabet, will, on the play-ground, in a single 
half day or moonlight evening, learn the intricacies of a game or sport,— 
where to stand, when to run, what to say, how to count, and what are the 
jaws and the ethics of the game ;—the whole requiring more intellectual 
effort than would suffice to learn half a dozen alphabets. So of the recita- 
tion of verses, mingled with action, and of juvenile games, played in the 
chimney-corner. And the reason is, that for the one, there is desire ; while 
against the other, there is repugnance. ‘The teacher, in one case, is rolling 
a weight up hill, in the other, down ; for gravitation is not more to the mo- 
tions of a heavy body, than desire is to the etliciency of the intellect. Until 
adesire to learn exists within the child, some foreign force must constantly 
be supplied to keep him agoing ; but from the moment that a desire is 
excited, he is self-motive, and goes alone. 

Perhaps the best way of inspiring a young child with a desire of learning 
to read is, to read to him, with proper intervals, some interesting story, 
perfectly intelligible, yet as full of suggestion as of communication ; for the 
pleasure of discovering is always greater than that of perceiving. Care 
should be taken, however, to leave off, before the ardor of curiosity cools. 
He should go away longing, not loathing. After the appetite has become 
keen,—and Nature supplies the zest,—the child can be made to understand 
how he can procure this enjoyment for himself. The motive of affection 
aiso may properly be appealed to, that is, a request to learn in order to 
please the teacher ; but this should never be pressed so far as to Jeopard 
its existence, for it is a feeling more precious than all knowledge. The 
process of learning words and letters is toilsome, and progress will be slow, 
unless a motive is inspired before instruction is attempted ; and if three 
months are allowed to teach a child his letters, there is greater probability, 
that the work will be done at the end of the time, even though ten weeks 
of it should be spent in gaining his voluntary co-operation for the residue 
ofthe time. A desire of learning is better than all external opportunities, 
because it will find or make opportunities, and then improve them. 

Such are the difficulties in acquiring the orthography of our language, 
that it is said we have but two or three classes of uniformly correct spellers. 
Almost all, except publishers or printers and proof-readers, are more or less 
deficient in this acquisition. While some other languages, as the Italian, 
“rench, and German, assign to individual letters a power, which is scarcely 
varied whenever they recur ; the power given to the letters, in the English 
alphabet, bears little resemblance to their power, when combined in words, 
Ina vast number of words, there is a uniformity of pronunciation with diver- 
sity in spelling, or a diversity in pronunciation with similar spelling. The 
same letter has many different sounds, while different letters have the same 
sound, so that the learner, after learning the sound of a letter in one place, 
has no assurance of being right in giving it the same sound inanother. The 
letters seem to change work with each other. Added to this, many words 
have silent letters, and in words, otherwise of a formation exactly similar, 
some have silent letters, others none. Were it not for our familiarity with 
it, no fact would be more striking, than that which always presents itself to 
the eye, upon opening an English dictionary ; viz., the double column of 
words for the same language,—one for a guide in spelling, the other, in 
Pronunciation. But it is no part of this Report to analyze our language, and 
€xpose its unscientific structure and anomalous composition. It is either 
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very much too late or too early to reform its arbitrary constitution. To 
adapt the pronunciation to the orthography would be to make anew spoken 
language ;—to adapt its orthography to its pronunciation would be to make 
a new written one, 

When a motive to learn exists, the first practical question respects the 
order in which letters and words are to be taught ; 1. e., whether letters, 
taken separately, as in the alphabet, shall be taught before words, or whether 
monosyllabic and familiar words shall be taught before letters. In those 
who learned, and have since taught, in the former mode, and have never 
heard of any other, this suggestion may excite surprise. The mode of 
teaching words first, however, is not mere theory ; nor is it new. It has 
now been practised for some time in the primary schools of the city of Bos- 
ton,—in which there are four or five thousand children,—and it is found to 
succeed better than the old mode. In other places in this country, and in 
some parts of Europe, where education is successfully conducted, the prac- 
tice of teaching words first, and letters subsequently, is now established. 
Having no personal experience, I shall venture no affirmation upon this 
point ; but will only submit a few remarks for the consideration of those, 
who wish, before countenancing the plan, to examine the reasons on which 
it is founded. 

During the first year of a child’s life, he perceives, thinks, and acquires 
something of a store of ideas, without any reference to words or letters, 
After this, the wonderful faculty of language begins to develop itself. 
Children then utter words,—the names of objects around them,—as whole 
sounds, and without any conception of the letters of which those words are 
composed. In speaking the word ‘‘ apple,” for instance, young children 
think no more of the Roman letters which spell it, than, in eating the fruit, 
they think of the chemical ingredients,—the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, 
—which compose it. Hence, presenting them with the alphabet, is giving 
them what they never saw, heard, or thought of before. It is as new as 
algebra, and, to the eye, not very unlike it. But printed names of known 
things are the signs of sounds which their ears have been accustomed to 
hear, and their organs of speech to utter, and which may excite agreeable 
feelings and associations, by reminding them of the objects named. When 
put to learning the letters of the alphabet first, the child has no acquaintance 
with them, either by the eye, the ear, the tongue, or the mind ; but if put 
to learning familiar words first, he already knows them by the ear, the 
tongue, and the mind, while his eye only is unacquainted with them. 
He is thus introduced to a stranger, through the medium of old acquaint- 
ances. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that a child would learn to 
naine any twenty-six familiar words, much sooner than the twenty-six un- 
known, unheard, and unthought-of letters of the alphabet. 

For another reason, the rapidity of acquisition will be greater, if words 
are taught before letters. To learn the words signifying objects, qualities, 
actions, with which the child is familiar, turns his attention to those objects, 
if present, or revives the idea of them, if absent, and thus they may be 
made the source of great interest and pleasure. We all know, that the ease 
with which any thing is learned, and the length of time it is remembered, 
are in the direct ratio of the vividness of the pleasurable emotions, which 
enliven the acquisition. 

But there is another consideration far more forcible than the preceding. 
The general practice is founded upon the notion that the learning of letters 
facilitates the correct combination of them into words. Hence children are 
drilled on the alphabet, until they pronounce the name of each letter at 
sight. And yet, when we combine letters into words, we forthwith discard 
the sounds, which belonged to them as letters. The child is taught to 
sound the letter a, until he becomes so familiar with it, that the sound is 
uttered as soon as the character is seen. But the first time this letter is 
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found, even in the most familiar words,—as in father, papa, mamma, apple, 
each, walnut, hat, cap, bat, rat, slap, pan, &c. &c.—it no longer has the 
sound he was before taught to give it, but one entirely different. And so 
of the other vowels. In words, they all seem in masquerade. Where is 
the alphabetic sound of o in the words, word, dove, plough, enough, other, 
and in innumerable others? Any person may verily this by taking any 
succession of words, at random, in any English book. ‘The consequence 
is, that whenever the child meets his old friends in new company, like 
rogues, they have all changed their names. Thus the knowledge of the 
sounds of letters in the alphabet becomes an obstacle to the right pronun- 
ciation of words ; and the more perfect the knowledge, the greater the 
obstacle. ‘The reward of the child, for having thoroughly mastered his 
letters, is to have his knowledge of them cut up in detail, by a regular 
series of contradictions, just as fast as he brings it forward. How different, 
for instance, is the sound of the word is, from the two alphabetic sounds, ¢ 
and s ;—of the word we, from the two sounds, w and e ;—of the word two, 
from the three sounds, ¢, w, and o. We teach an honest child to sound the 
letters, e, y, é, singly, until he utters them at sight, and then, with a grave 
face, we ask him what e, y, e, spells ; and if he does not give the long 
sound of t, he is lucky if he escapes a rebuke or a frown, Nothing can 
more clearly prove the delightful confidence and trustfulness of a child’s 
nature, than his not boldly charging us, under such circumstances, with 
imposition and fraud. 

There is a fact, however, which may, perhaps, in part, cancel the differ- 
ences, here pointed out. The alphabet must be learned, at some time, 
because there are various occasions, besides those of consulting dictiona- 
ries or cyclopedias, where the regular sequence of the letters must be 
known ; and possibly it may be thought, that it will be as difficult to learn 
the letters, after learning the words, as before. But the fact, which 
deprives this consideration of some part at least of its validity, is, that it 
always greatly facilitates an acquisition of the names of objects, or persons, 
to have been conversant with their forms and appearances beforehand. 
The learning of words is an introduction to an acquaintance with the let- 
ters composing them. 

To obviate the inconsistency of teaching children the names of letters, 
which are to be untaught as soon as they are combined into words, some 
persons instruct them in the vocal elements of the letters only ;—that is, to 
utter, for each letter, that part of the sound of a whole word, which belongs 
to the letters, respectively,—as, to give a single breathing for the letter h, 
instead of the sound of aytch. This practice is very limited. 

The next step in the acquisition of our language 1s the spelling of its 
words, The arbitrary and capricious formation of words from letters, is, 
undoubtedly, one great cause, that, with all our attention to the subject, we 
have so few good spellers. 

One fact has been often remarked, that if children do not learn to spell 
pretty correctly, before the age of ten or twelve years, they rarely become 
good spellers afterwards. ‘This fact supplies us with a useful hint, in 
regard to making other studies give place, a little, to this, before the favor- 
able season is passed. Another consideration, derived from the order in 
which the intellectual powers are developed, strongly corroborates the 
same position, Language is an early-developed intellectual power ;— 
reason is one of the latest. The spelling of a tongue, so anomalous as 
ours, depends upon a verbal memory. It is not a subject to be reasoned 
about. The more one relies upon his reason to determine the true spelling 
of English words, the oftener he will mistake. ‘The discovery and correct 
application of principles and analogies would generally exclude correctness. 
I presume it has happened to many persons, when writing, that if they could 
write one of the less common words, without thinking how it should be 
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spelled, they would write it correctly ; but if, by any chance, the inquiry 
how it should be spelled, arose in their minds, they would immediately be 
involved in doubts, which no reasoning could solve, and be obliged to turn 
to adictionary. These facts indicate also, that spelling should be pursued 
at an age, when more is learned by perception and imitation, than by re- 
flection. 

But one thing should be insisted upon, from the beginning, and especially 
at the beginning. No word should be taught, whose meaning is not under- 
stood. ‘The teacher should not count out words, faster than ideas. The 
foundation of the habit should be laid, in the reading of the very first lesson, 
of regarding words as the names of things ; as belonging to something else, 
and as nothing by themselves. They should be looked at, as a medium, 
and not as an end. It is as senseless for a child to stop at the sign of the 
printed word, in reading, as it would be to stop at the sound of the 
spoken word, in conversation, What child would not repel the intercourse 
of a person, who spoke to him only words of which he knew nothing ? No 
personal charms would be long sufficient to compensate for speaking to a 
child in an unknown tongue. How is it possible, then, that an active- 
minded child should not disdain the dreary pages of a book, which awaken 
no thought or emotion within him ;—which are neither beauty to the eye, 
nor music to the ear, nor sense to the understanding ? As reading is usu- 
ally taught, the child does not come into communication with his lesson, by 
any one of all his faculties. When a child looks into a mirror, or at a pic- 
ture where the perspective is strikingly marked, he will reach around to 
look behind the mirror, or behind the picture, in hope of finding the objects 
in the place where they appear to be. He cares nothing for the mirror, 
nor for the canvass ;—his mind is with the things presented to his senses. 
In reading, the page should be only as the mirror or picture, through 
which objects are beheld. Then there would be far more delight in looking 
at the former, than at the latter ; because words can present more circum- 
stances of variety, beauty, life, amplitude, than any reflecting surface or 
dead picture. Should we not revolt at the tyranny of being obliged to 
pore, day after day, upon the outer darkness of a Chinese manuscript ? 
But if the words are not understood, the more regular formation of the Chi- 
nese characters gives them a decided advantage over our own letters, Give 
a child two glasses, precisely similar in every respect, except that one 
shall be opaque, the other a magnifier. Through the former notbing can 
be seen, and it therefore degenerates into a bawble ; but the latter seems 
to create a thousand new and brilliant objects, and hence he is enamored 
of its quality. There is precisely the same difference in the presentation 
of words. Yet we punish children, because they do not master words, 
without any regard to their being understood. 

But how can this plan be executed? In this way. During the first 
year of a child’s life, before the faculty of speech is developed,—before he 
has ever uttered a word,—he has obtained a considerable stock of ideas, 
respecting objects, qualities, and motions. During the next year or two, 
and before it is usual to teach letters, he is employed through every waking 
hour, both in learning the words, expressive of known phenomena, and also 
in acquiring a knowledge of new things and events ; so that before the age 
of four or even three years, the items of his inventory of elementary knowl- 
edge swell to thousands. In his memory, are not merely playthings, but 
catalogues of furniture, food, dress, insects, animals, vehicles, objects in 
natural scenery, divisions of time, and so forth, with various motions and 
appearances, belonging to them all. Numbers, sounds, events, feelings, 
also come into the list. This is a stock not readily exhausted. By first 
teaching the names or phrases expressive of these, the substance is always 
present to his mind, and the words are mere signs or incidents ; and 4a 
habit is formed of always keeping the mind, in after-life, intent upon things 
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and their relations,—a habit of inestimable value, and the only foundation 
of intellectual greatness. 

I am not unaware of what is said by Locke, Burke, and others, of our using 
words and phrases, without. at all summoning into the mind the particu- 
lar ideas signified. This is undoubtedly true, to some extent, but it 
belongs to a later period in life. It is only after having used words, times 
almost innumerable, with an accompanying conception of the things signi- 
fied, that we, at last, transfer to the words, a general conception of what 
originally belonged tothe ideas. If comparisons may be allowed to illus- 
trate a point somewhat obscure, the words have been so long used as a 
vehicle of the things, that, at last, when we see the vehicle, we presume 
the contents ;—or, as in the case of those persons, who are accustomed to 
count large masses of specie, over and over again, in branded boxes or 
labelled bags ; having opened them many times and found them to contain 
the quantity stamped, they afterwards count by the mark. So it is with 
words in relation to ideas. But, if the ideas have never been compared 
with the words ; that is, if the specie has never been counted and compared 
with the stamp, then the latter has no signification. Hence the compari- 
sons are the very first steps in the operation, and it is only by virtue of 
having made them, that we can afterwards venture to facilitate the opera- 
tion, by relying upon the index. And an early habit of associating every 
word with an idea, is rendered so much the more necessary, because 
words are only arbitrary and artificial signs of thoughts and feelings. 
Were they natural signs, then the whole stress of observation and experi- 
ence through life would serve to connect and bind together, more and more 
closely, the signs and the things signified. There would be a perpetual 
and strong tendency to coalescence between them. But as the relation is 
wholly conventional, if the habit is not formed of uniting the sound to the 
sense, an opposite habit of separating them is necessarily established. For 
an obvious reason, therefore, a correct habit is more easily formed at the 
commencement than ever afterwards. 

Were this process observed, it would reduce almost to nothing two 
classes of men amongst us ; one of whom are greatly impaired in their 
usefulness, because, though they think much, they can never speak ; the 
other absolutely noxious, because, though speaking much, they never think. 
The latter class, indeed, seem to be retaliating upon that early period of 
their life, when they thought without speaking, by speaking without think- 
ing, during the residue. 

When it is said, however, that a child should not be put to reading what 
he cannot understand, it is to be taken with that reasonable qualification, 
which springs from the nature of the case, and which every candid mind 
will supply. There are certain words in every-day use, of whose compre- 
hension all finite intellect must fall almost infinitely short. Such are the 
words immensity, infinity, absolute perfection, and so forth. These are 
used, as mathematicians use algebraic signs, to express unknown quantities. 
There are other words also, of whose meaning, no man has any thing 
more than a proximate apprehension. But a child of three years may per- 
fectly understand what is meant, if he reads the word newspaper, and he 
may know many things respecting it, such as tifle, outside, inside, columns, 
margin, top, bottom, size, length, breadth, &c., and these constitute a palpable 
idea of a newspaper,—without knowing, that it is a microcosm, and that, 
for its production, there may have been required an effort of all the human 
faculties, working on the three kingdoms, mineral, vegetable, and animal. 
So a child may have a clear conception of the meaning of such words as 
home, parent, affection, guilt, conscience, without penetrating one line’s length 
into their unfathomable depth of meaning. What is insisted upon is, that 
the child should have a clear conception of what is meant, that such con- 
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ception should be correct, as far as it goes, and that it should be as exten- 
sive as his ability will allow. 

Were a child skilfully taught, with only a due alternation between physi- 
cal and mental exercise. and with an inspection of as many of the objects 
of Nature and art, as common opportunity would allow, it is believed, that 
he might acquire a knowledge of the spelling and of the primary meanings 
of substantially all the unscientific and untechnical words, in ordinary use, 
before passing the age when orthography becomes more difficult of attain- 
ment. If, however, owing to early neglect in education, or to mental 
inetliciency, the most favorable season for learning to spell is passing away, 
and it is deemed advisable to hasten this acquisition at the expense of other 
studies, or, (if any one so prefers,) even of the meaning of words ; then it 
is believed, that the words may be so classified in the spelling-book, as 
zreatly to facilitate the labor. For this purpose, let words be arranged 
together, whose difficult syllables agree in formation ; as, for instance, 
syllable, sycophant, sylvan, symbol, synagogue, syntax, in which y has the 
sound of 1, short ; or in words, where ch has the sound of &, as in machi- 
nation, chronological, bacchanalian ; or in words, where qu has the sound 
of k, as in mosque, opaque, liquor ; or where ei has the sound of a, as in 
eight, weight, inveigh, &c. This list might be almost indefinitely extended ; 
the above are given as specimens merely, The great advantage of this 
system is, that when the true formation of the difficult syllable is known 
for one word, it is known for the whole table, and frequent repetitions of 
the table will fix the order of the letters in the memory, which, by the law 
of association, will afterwards involuntarily recur, like products in the mul- 
tiplication table, or successive notes in a well-learned piece of music. 
Habit, founded on this association, will command the successive letters 
in writing, as unconsciously, as it does successive steps in walking. An 
excellent spelling-book has lately been published in this city, in which 
words are arranged with reference to their intelligibleness to children ; and 
Webster and Fowle have made close approximation, certainly, to arrange- 
ments of words, in conformity with the law of mental association, above 
referred to. It is believed that a spelling-book may be prepared which 
shall combine the first, greatest, and most indispensable of all requisites, 
that of addressing the innate and universal love of learning new things,— 
with such a philosophical adaptation to the successive periods of mental 
development, as shall, as a general rule, present what is to be learned, 
during the epoch, in which it can be most easily and pleasurably acquired. 

Would my limits permit, I should be glad to enter into some detail with 

regard to the modes, now practised in our schools, of teaching orthogra- 
phy. I will, however, only observe, that spelling by writing, (when the 
pupil can write,) appears to have great advantages over spelling orally. In 
the business of lite, we have no occasion to spell orally, and thousands of 
vases have made it certain, that the same person may be a good speller 
with the lips, who is an indifferent one with the pen. Nor is this any more 
strange, than that a man should not be able to do dexterously with his left 
hand, what he has always been accustomed to do with his right. 

[t is obvious, that even in regard to orthography, the book-maker is the 
great auxiliary of the teacher. It is not less emphatically true of reading, 
that the book-maker and the teacher are performing different parts of one 
work. In this division of labor, the book-maker’s part is first to be per- 
formed, and it is impossible for the best teacher wholly to make amends for 
what is untoward or preposterous on the author’s part ; because clumsy and 
defective implements will baffle the ingenuity of the most perfect workman. 
While measures are in progress, therefore, to increase the competency of 
teachers, through the medium of Normal Schools ; the principles on which 
school-books should be prepared, should receive careful attention, that 
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good agents may have good instruments. I avail myself of this occasion 
to make a few suggestions upon the subject of reading-books. 

Reading is divisible into two parts. It consists of the mechanical and the 
mental, ‘Che mechanical part is the utterance of the articulate sounds of 
a language, on inspecting its written or printed signs. It is called mechan- 
ical, because the operation closeiy resembles that of a machine, which may 
receive the best of materials and run through a thousand parcels of them 
every year ;—the machine itself remaining just as bare and naked at the 
end of the year, as it was at the beginning. On the other hand, one portion 
of the mental part of reading consists in a reproduction in the mind of the 
reader of whatever was in the mind of the author ; so that whether the 
author describes atoms or worlds, narrates the history of individuals or 
nations, kindles into sublimity, or melts in pathos,—whatever was in the 
uuthor’s mind starts into sudden existence in the reader’s mind, as nearly 
as their different mental constitutions will allow. An example of the purely 
mechanical part is exhibited in reading a foreign language, no word of 
which is understood ; as in the case of Milton’s daughters, who read the 
dead languages to their blind father ;—they, with eyes, seeing nothing but 
black marks upon white paper,—he, without eyes, surveying material and 
spiritual worlds,—at once charmed by their beauties, and instructed by 
their wisdom. 

With the mental part, then, reading becomes the noblest instrument of 
wisdom ; without it, it is the most despicable part of folly and worthless- 
ness. Beforehand, it would seem quite as incredible, that any person 
should compel children to go through with the barren forms of reading, 
without ideas, as to make them pertorm all the motions of eating, without 
food. ‘The body would not dwindle under the latter more certainly, than 
the mind, under the former. ‘The inevitable consequences are, that all the 
delight of acquisition is foregone ; the reward which Nature bestows upon 
the activity of the faculties is forfeited,—a reward which is richer than all 
prizes and more efficient than all chastisement ; and an inveterate habit is 
formed of dissociating thought and language. ‘‘ Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?”’ therefore, is a question quite as apposite when put by a 
teacher to a child in his horn-book, as when asked by an Apostle of the 
ambassador of a queen. 

Entertaining views of the importance of this subject, of which the above 
is only the feeblest expression, I have devoted especial pains to learn, with 
some degree of numerical accuracy, how far the reading, in our schools, is 
an exercise of the mind in thinking and feeling, and how far it is a barren 
action of the organs of speech upon the atmosphere. My information is de- 
rived, principally, from the written statements of the school committees of 
the respective towns,—gentlemen, who are certainly exempt from all tempt- 
ation to disparage the schools they superintend. The result is, that more 
than eleven twelfths of all the children in the reading-classes, in our schools, 
do not understand the meaning of the words they read ; that they do not 
master the sense of the reading-lessons, and that the ideas and feelings 
intended by the author to be conveyed to, and excited in, the reader’s 
mind, still rest in the author’s intention, never having yet reached the 
place of their destination. And by this, it is not meant, that the scholars do 
not obtain such a full comprehension of the subject of the reading-lessons, in 
its various relations and bearings, as a scientific or erudite reader would 
do, but that they do not acquire a reasonable and practicable understand- 

ing of them. It would hardly seem that the combined efforts of all per- 
sons engaged, could have accomplished more, in defeating the true objects 
of reading, 

How the cause of this deficiency is to be apportioned among the legal 
supervisors of the schools, parents, teachers, or authors of school-books, it 
is impossible to say ; but surely it is an evil, gratuitous, widely prevalent, 
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and threatening the most alarming consequences, But it is not a remediless 
one. There is intelligence enough, in this community, to search out the 
cause, and wisdom enough to find and apply a remedy. 

It has been already stated, that we may acquire a knowledge of a very 
few things,—such as are placed within the range of our senses,—without 
the use of language ; but that language is the only medium, by which any 
thing, prior to our own memory and experience, or beyond our own vision, 
can be made known to us. Although, therefore, the words which our lan- 
suage is said to contain, seem to be many ; yet when we think of all the 
relations of human lite, —domestic, business, and social ;—of the countless 
objects in the ditlerent kingdoms of Nature, with their connexions and depen- 
dancies ;—of the sciences, which have been founded upon them, and of the 
arts, to which they have been made subservient ;—of all, in fine, external to 
ourselves, within the circle of time and beneath the arch of heaven ; and 
of our own conscious hopes, fears, desires, to which that arch is no bound- 
ary ; we shall see, at once, that the words of our language, numerous as 
they are, are only as one to infinity, compared with the number of the 
objects to which they are daily applied. And yet these words are sufficient 
not only to present us with an image and a record of past and present 
existences, but they are capable of outrunning the course of time, and de- 
scribing the possibilities ofthe future, and of transcending the limits of reality, 
and portraying the fancy-peopled worlds, created by the imagination. And 
what is still more wonderful, is, that with the aid of these comparatively 
few words, we can designate and touch, as it were with the finger, any one 
fact or event in this universe of facts and events, or parcel out any groups 
of them, from tens to tens of myriads ; or we can note any period on the 
dial-plate of by-gone centuries, just as easily as we refer to the hours of 
the passing day. Now to accomplish this, it is obvious, that language 
iust be susceptible of combinations indefinitely numerous ; that most of its 
single words must assume different meanings in different collocations, and 
that phrases, capable of expressing any one, or any millions of these facts, 
vicissitudes, relations, must be absolutely inexhaustible. Then, again, lan- 
guage has various, strongly-marked forms, as colloquial, philosophical, po- 
etical, devotional ; and in each of these divisions, whatever subject we wish 
to separate from the rest, language can carve it out and display it distinctly 
and by itself for our examination. It handles the most abstruse relations 
and affinities, and traces the most subtile analogies to their vanishing point ; 
or, with equal ease, it condenses the most universal principles into brief 
sentences, or, if we please, into single words. Hence, in using it, to 
express any greater or smaller part of what is perceived by the senses, by 
intellect, or by genius, the two conditions are, that we must discern, men- 
tally, what individual object or quality, or what combinations of objects 
and qualities, we wish to specify ; and then we must select the words 
and form of phrases,—or volumes, if need be,—which will depict or desig- 
nate by name, the individual objects we mean, or will draw a line round the 
combination of objects we wish to exhibit and describe. All true use of 
language, therefore, necessarily involves a mental act of adjustment, meas- 
ure, precision, pertinency ; otherwise it cannot fix the extent or gauge the 
depth of any subject. Language is to be selected and applied to the sub- 
ject-matter, whether that subject-matter be business, history, art, or con- 
sciousness, just as a surveyor applies his chain to the measurement of areas, 
or as an artist selects his colors to portray the original. But what must be 
the result, if the surveyor knows nothing of the length of the chain he uses, 
and if the artist selects his colors by chance, and knows not to what parts he 
applies them ? 

Hence, the acquisition of language consists far less in mastering words 
as individuals, than it does in adjusting their applications to things, in sen- 
tences and phrases. And one great object—there are others not less 
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important—of teaching the children in our schools to read, is, that they may 
there commence this habit of adjustment, of specifying and delineating with 
yrecision, Whatever is within the range of their knowledge and experience. 
All attempts, therefore, to teach language to children, are vain, which have 
not this constant reierence to the subject-matter, intended to be specified 
and described. Ifthe thing signified is not present tothe mind, it is impos- 
sible that the language should be a measure, for, by the supposition, there 
is nothing to be measured, It becomes a mere hollow sound ; and with 
this disadvantage, that, from the parade, which is made in administering 
the nothingness, the child is led to believe he has received something. The 
uselessness of such a process would seem to be enough, without the falsity. 
The fact, that many children may not be able to make great progress in 
this adjustment of words to things, so far from being any reply to this view 
of the subject, only renders it so much the more important, that what is done 
should be done rightly. 

Notwithstanding the immense treasures of knowledge accumulated in 
the past six thousand years, and the immense difference between the learned 
men of our own, and of ancient times ; yet no one denies that children are 
now brought into the world in the same state of ignorance, as they were 
before the flood. When born, only a single instinct is developed,—that of 
appetite for food. Weeks pass, before the quickest of all the senses—the 
sight—takes note of any object. At about the age of a year, the faculty of 
language dimly appears. One after another, other powers bud forth ; but 
it seems to be the opinion of the best metaphysicians, that the highest fac- 
ulties of the intellect—those which, in their full development and energy, 
make the lawgivers of the race, and the founders of mental dynasties—hardly 
dawn before the age of twelve or fourteen years. And yet, in many of the 
reading-books, now in use, in the schools, the most pithy sayings of learned 
men ; the aphorisms in which moralists have deposited a life of observation 
and experience ; the maxims of philosophers, imbodying the highest forms 
of intellectual truth, are set down as First Lessons for children ;—as though, 
because a child was born after Bacon and Franklin, he could understand 
them of course. While a child is still engrossed with visible and palpable 
objects, while his juvenile playthings are yet a mystery to him, he is pre- 
sented with some abstraction or generalization, just discovered, after the 
profoundest study of men and things, by some master intellect. But it 
matters not to children, how much knowledge or wisdom there may be in 
the world, on subjects foreign to themselves, until they have acquired 
strength of mind sufficient to receive and appropriate them, The only 
interest which a child has, in the attainments of the age in which he is born, 
is, that they may be kept from him, until he has been prepared to receive 
them. Erudite and scientific men, for their own convenience, have formed 
summaries, digests, abstracts, of their knowledge, each sentence of which 
contains a thousand elements of truth, that had been mastered in detail ; 
and, on inspection of these abbreviated forms, they are reminded of, not 
laught, the individual truths they contain. Yet these are given to children, 
as though they would call up in their minds the same ideas, which they sug- 
gest to their authors. But while children are subjected to the law of their 
Creator, that of being born in ignorance, their growth is the desideratum, 
which Education should supply, and their intellect cannot thrive upon what 
it does not understand ;—nay, more, the intellect carries as a burden what- 
ever it does not assimilate as nourishment. An indispensable quality of a 
school-book, then, is its adjustment to the power of the learner. No matter 
how far, or how little, advanced, from the starting-point of ignorance, a 
child may be, the teacher and the book must go to him. And this is only 
saying, that he cannot proceed upon his journey froma point not yet reached, 
but must first go through the intermediate stages. A child must know indi- 
vidual objects of a species, before he can understand a name descriptive of 
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the species itself. He must know particulars, before he can understand the 
relations of analogy or contrast between them ; he must be accustomed to 
ideas of visible and tangible extension, before it is of any use to tell him of 
the height of the Alps or the length of the Amazon ; he must have definite 
notions of weight, before he can understand the force of gravitating planets ; 
he must be acquainted with phenomena, betore he can be instructed in the 
laws, which harmonize their conflicting appearances ; and he must know 
something of the relations of men, before he is qualified to infer the duties 
that spring from them, 

Nor should the first lessons be simple and elementary, in regard to the 
subject only ; but the language of the earliest ones should be literal. All 
figurative or metaphorical expression is based upon the literal, and can have 
no intelligible existence without it. After a clear apprehension of the lit- 
eral meaning of words, there is a charm in their figurative applications ; be- 
cause a comparison is silently made between the figurative and the literal 
meanings, and the resemblance perceived, awakens a delightful emotion. 
And this pleasure is proportioned to the distinctness of the related ideas. But 
how can a child understand those figures of speech, where a part is put for 
the whole, or the whole for a part, when he knows nothing either of whole 
or part ;—where sensible objects are put for intelligible, or animate things 
for inanimate, when he is wholly ignorant of the subjects, likened or con- 
trasted ? How can there be any such thing as tautology to a child, who 
is unacquainted with what went before ; or how can he perceive antithe- 
sis if both extremes are invisible ? In writings, beautiful from the richness 
of their suggestion, the tacit reference to collateral ideas is wholly lost ; 
and yet it is the highest proof of a master, to interweave ideas with which 
pleasurable emotions have become associated. Hence, a child, put into 
reading-lessons which are beyond his ability, not only reads with a dormant 
understanding, but all the faculties, productive of taste, refinement, elegance, 
beauty, aretorpid also, The faculties being unemployed, the reading, which 
otherwise would have been a pleasure, becomes irksome and repulsive. 
‘There is another pernicious consequence, inseparable from the practice of 
depositing, in the memory of children, those general and synoptical views, 
which they do not understand. It leads to an opposite extreme in instruc- 
tion ; for when children, whose memory only has been cultivated, are really 
to be taught any subject with thoroughness, and for practical application ; 
it then becomes necessary to simplify and degrade it to the level of their 
feeble apprehension. But why cannot the faculties be strengthened by 
exercise, so that, in process of time, they can master more difficult subjects, 
as well as to degrade subjects to the level of weak faculties ° 

In communicating the elements of knowledge to children, there is, at first, 
but little danger of being too minute and particular. Expansion, explana- 
tion, illustration, circumlocution,—all are necessary. But, as the child 
advances, less diffuseness is requisite. The prolix becomes concise. Dif- 
ferent and more comprehensive words are used, or the same, in an enlarged 
signification. What was pulverized and examined in atoms, is now collect- 
ed and handled in masses. Care, however, is to be taken at every step, 
in the first place, that what is presented to the learner should demand a 
conscious effort on his part, for without such an effort, there will be no 
increase of strength ; and, in the next place, that what is presented should 
be attainable by an effort, for without success, discouragement and despair 
will ensue. School-books, however, are made for classes and not for indi- 
vidual minds, and hence the best books will be more precisely adapted to 
some minds than toothers. This difference, it is the duty of the teacher to 
equalise, by giving more copious explanations to the dull and unintelligent, 
and by tasking the strong and apprehensive with more difficult questions, 
connected with the text. Every sentence will have related ideas of cause 
and effect, of what is antecedent, consequent, or collateral, which may be 
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explored to the precise extent, indicated by diflerent abilities. The old 
Balearic islanders of the Mediterranean, famed among the ancients for being 
the best bowmen and slingsmen in the then known world, had in this re- 
spect a true idea of Education, They placed the food of their children upon 
the branches of trees, at different heights from the ground, according to 
age and proficiency, and when the children had dislodged it, by bow or 
sling, they had their meals, but not before. 

‘Tested by this criterion, are not many of the reading-books in our 
schools, too elevated for the scholars? It seems generally to have been the 
object of the compilers of these books to cull the most profound and brilliant 
passages, contained in a language, in which the highest efforts of learning, 
talent, and genius have been embalmed, Had there been a rivalry, like that 
at the ancient Olympic games, where emulous nations, instead of individ- 
uals, had entered the classic lists, as competitors for renown, and our fame 
as a people had been staked upon our eloquent school-book miscellanies, 
we should have questioned the integrity of the umpire, had we not won the 
prize, Certainly from no ancient, probably from no other modern language, 
could such a selection of literary excellences be made, as some of them 
exhibit ;—demonstrative arguments on the most abstruse and recondite sub- 
jects, tasking the acuteness of practised logicians, and appreciable only by 
them ;—brilliant passages of parliamentary debates, whose force would be 
irresistible, provided only that one were familiar with all contemporary insti- 
tutions and events ;—scenes from dramas, beautiful if understood, but unin- 
telligible without an acquaintance with heathen mythology ;—wit, poetry, 
eloquence, whose shafts, to the vision of educated minds, are quick and 
relulgent as lightning, but giving out to the ignorant, only an empty rum- 
bling of words ;—every thing, in fine, may be found in their pages, which 
can make them, at once, worthy the highest admiration of the learned, and 
wholly unintelligible to children. If I may recur to the illustration of the 
Balearic islanders, given above ; the prize of the young slingers and archers 
is invaluable, if itcan be obtained, but it is placed so high as to be wholly 
invisible. Children can advance from the proposition, that one and one 
make two, up to the measurement of planetary distances, but an immense 
number of steps must be taken in traversing the intermediate spaces. And 
it is only by a similar gradation and progressiveness, that a child can ad- 
vance from understanding such nursery-talk, as ‘‘ the ball rolls,”’ ‘‘the dog 
barks,’ ‘*the horse trots,” until his mind acquires such compass and ve- 
locity of movement, that when he reads the brief declaration of the Psalmist, 
‘O, Lord, how manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made them 
all!” his swift conception will sweep over all known parts of the universe 
in an instant, and return glowing with adoration of their Creator. 

Using incomprehensible reading-books draws after it the inevitable con- 
sequence of bad reading. Except the mental part is well done, it is impos- 
sible to read with any rhetorical grace or propriety. Could any one, 
ignorant of the Latin and French languages, expect to read a Latin or 
French author with just modulations and expressiveness of voice, at the 
first or at the ten thousandth trial ? And it matters not what language we 
read, provided the mechanical process is animated by no vitality of thought. 
Something, doubtless, depends upon flexibility and pliancy of physical 
organs ; but should they be ever so perfect, a fitting style of delivery is 
born of intelligence and feeling only, and can have no other parentage. 
Without these, there will be no perception of impropriety, though epitaphs 
and epigrams are read in the same manner. If the pieces of which the 
reading-books consist, are among the most difficult in the English language, 
is it not absurd to expect, that the least instructed portion of the people, 
speaking English—the very children—should be able to display their mean- 
ing with grace and fulness ? To encourage children to strive after a sup- 
posed natural way of expressing emotions and sentiments, they do not feel, 
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encourages deception, not sincerity ; a discord, not a harmony between the 
movements of mind and tongue. No rules, in regard to readitig, can sup- 
ply a defect in understanding what is read. Rhetorical directions, though 
they should equal the variety of musical notation, would not suffice to indi- 
‘ate the slower or swifter enunciation of emphatic or unemphatic words, or 
those modulations of the human voice, which are said to amount to hundreds 
of thousands in number. Inflections and the rate of utterance, are too volatile 
and changeful to be guided by rules ; though perceptible, they are inde- 
scribable. All good reading of dramatic or poetic works springs from emo- 
tion. Nothing but the greatest histrionic power, can express an emotion 
without feeling it. But, once let the subject-matter of the reading-lesson 
be understood, and, almost universally, Nature will supply the proper vari- 
ations of voice. A child makes no mistakes in talking, for the simple reason, 
that he never undertakes to say what he does not understand. Nature is 
the only master of rhetoric on the play-ground. Yet there, earnestness 
gives a quick and emphatic utterance ; the voice is roughened by combat- 
ive feelings ; it is softened by all joyous and grateful emotions, and it is 
projected, as by the accuracy of an engineer, to strike the ear of a distant 
play-fellow. Nay, so perfect are undrilled children in this matter, that if 
any one of a group of twenty makes a false cadence or emphasis, or utters 
interrogatively what he meant to affirm, a simultaneous shout proclaims an 
observance of the blunder ; yet, if the same group were immediately put 
to reading from some of our school-books, their many-sounding voices would 
shrink from their wide compass, into a one-toned instrument ;—or, what is 
far worse, if they affected an expression of sentiment, they would cast it so 
promiscuously over the sentences as to make good taste shudder. Occa- 
sionally, in some of the reading-books, there are lessons which the scholars 
fully understand ; and I presume it is within the observation of every per- 
son, conversant with schools, that the classes learn more from those lessons, 
than from the residue of the book. ‘The moment such lessons are reached, 
the dull machinery quickens into life ; the moment they are passed, it 
becomes droning machinery again. Even the mechanical part of reading, 
therefore, is dependant for all its force, gracefulness, and variety upon the 
mental. 

There are other features of our reading-books, too important to be un- 
noticed, even in a brief discussion of their merits. Two prominent char- 
acteristics are, the incompleteness of the subjects of the reading-lessons, 
considered each by itself ; and the discordance between them, when viewed 
in succession. Lord Kaimes maintains, in substance, that there is an original 
instinctive propensity or faculty of the mind, which demands the completion 
or finishing of what has been begun, and is displeased by an untimely or 
abrupt termination. Other metaphysicians attest the same doctrine. Wheth- 
er such mental tendency be native or superinduced, its practical value can 
hardly be over-estimated ; and whatever conduces to establish or confirm it, 
should be sedulously fostered. In our state of civilization, all questions 
have become complex. Hence, an earnest desire to learn all the facts, to 
consider all the principles, which rightfully go to modify conclusions, is @ 
copious and unfailing source of practical wisdom. Error often comes, not 


(To be continued in our next Number.) 





NORMAL SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON. 


The Second Term of this Institution commenced on Wednesday, 16th ult. Candi- 
dates can still be received on making application to the Principal at the School. 

November 1, 1839. 

[THe Common Scuoou JourNnat; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, 
& Webb, No. 109 Washington-street, Boston: Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dol- 
lar a year.] 








